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BRITISH AGRICULTURE, &c. 
IMPROVED QUALITY OF FOOD. 
(Concluded. ] 


1. Enclosures are probably, entitled to rank 
among the first of these. The extent of land oc- 
cupied by wastes, commons, and common fields, 
about the middle of last century, was surprising- 
ly great, and was indeed a standing reproach to 
the country. So late as1770, fully three-fourths 
of the surfaee of Bedfordshire consisted of com- 
mon fields, and of common or waste lands, and 
yet it was not, in this respect, at all in a worse 
condition than many other counties. Wastes 
and commons are not cultivated ; fields are, it is | 
true, subjected to the plough, but property in 
them is so much subdivided and intermixed, that 
it is altogether impossible to cultivate them to any 
good purpose. But since the conclusion of the 
treaty of Paris in 1763, a wonderful progress has | 
been made in wiping off this stain on the rural | 
economy of the country ; and in nothing, indeed, | 
has the progress of improvement been more re- 
markable than in this particular. The first en- 
closure act was passed in the reign of Charles II. 
From the revolution to 1797, the progress was as 
follows : 











Acts passed. Acres enclosed. 


Queen Anne’sreign, - 2 1,439 
George l., - - - - 16 17,660 
George I]., - - - - 226 318,778 
George II. to 1797, 1,532 2,804,197 


It appears from this statement, which is taken 
from the Report of the “Commons Committee of 
1788, on Waste Lands,” that eaeh enclosure act 
that passed during that period of the reign of 
George III., which terminated with 1797, enclos- | 
ed, at an average, 1830 acres. Now, the official | 
returns show, that from 1798 to 1832, both inclu. | 
sive, 2103 enclosure acts were passed ; and sup- 
posing each to have enclosed, as before, 1830) 
acres, the total would amount to 3,848,490 acres ; | 
making, when added to the quantity enclosed pre- | 
viously to 1798, an aggregate of no less than 6,652,- 
687 acres enclosed since the accession of George 
Ill. in 1760. But as it seems probable that the | 
earlier acts applied to a larger extent of land than 
the later ones, we may, perhaps, estimate the total | 
extent of land enclosed and subdivided by act of | 
Parliament, from 1760 to 1832, at 6,000,000 en! 
And it may be safely affirmed that, in consequence | 
of its enclosure, the produce of this immense ex-| 
tent of land bas been increased at least from eight) 
to tenfold! 

2. The introduction of fallows between suc- 
cessive corn crops, Was & very great improvement 
on the previous practice; but the substitution of 
green crops for fallow, on all but stiff clay lands, 
has been the greatest of all improvements ever 
made in agriculture; and has effected as great 
and beneficial a revolution in it as the introduc- 
tion of the steam-engine and of the spinning-frame 
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has done in manufactures. ‘There is abundant 
evidence to show, that the culture of the turnip, as 
a field crop, was carried on to some extent in 
several English counties, in the latter part of the 
17th century. But the practice spread only by 
very slow degrees; and it was not till its intro- 
duction into the county of Norfolk, in the reign of 
George I. and George II., when it was prosecuted 
ona large scale by Lord Viscount Townshead 
and others, that its signal importance became ob- 
vious, At the period referred to, the whole north- 
western part of that country, which has long been 
one of the best cultivated districts of the empire, 
consisted of mere sandy wastes, sheep-walks, and 
warrens, worth little or nothing. Thesé were 
converted into highly productive arable land, by 
enclosing, manuring,and the aid of the turnip hus- 
bandry, which is, as it were, the corner stone of 
the Norfolk, or improved system of husbandry. 
The same practices that had produced such splen- 
did results in Norfolk —that had made sandy 
wastes yield the most luxuriant crops of wheat and 
barley — have been gradually extended, with sim- 
ilar efleets, to many other parts of the kingdom. 
The produce in corn of the light soils in all the 
moderately well cultivated districts of the empire 
has, in consequence, been more than trebled ; at 
the same time that a vast supply of green food 
has been obtained for the feeding of cattle and 
sheep, and the production of the most valuable 
manure, 

3. But, signal as has been the improvement in 
arable husbandry since 1760, the improvements 
made in stock-husbandry, or in the breeding and 
fattening of cattle, have been still more consider- 
able. No efforts for this purpose seem to have 
been made with judgment, and proper persever- 
ance, tll after 1750 when Mr Bakewell, of Dish- 
ley, in Leicestershire began his career. Mr Cul- 
ley, of Northumberland, soon after entered on 
the same course; and the signal success by which 
their efforts were attended, roused a spirit of em- 
ulation in a host of others. But the rapid increase 
of manu‘aetures and commerce, and, consequent- 
ly, of the town population, afterthe Peace of Paris, 
in 1763, by creating a corresponding demand for 
butchers’ meat, gave the principal stimulus to the 
im rovements that have since been made in the 
stock-husbandry. It is not easy to over-rate their 
importance. We have already seen that, at an 
average, the weight of cattle and sheep has been 
a good deal more than doubled since about 1750; 
so that a stock of 5,000,000 Lead of cattle, at pres- 
ent, would be more than equal to one of 10,000,- 
000 at that epoch. But the number, as well as 
the weightof cattle, having been very materially 
increased in the interval,the supply of butehers’ 
meat must have increased in a corresponding pro- 
portion, or been at least trebled. There has also, 
owing te the same cause, been a very great in- 
crease in the product of wool. ‘The supply of the 


latter article, produced in England and Wales, in 
1800, was estimated at about 384,000 packs, of 240) 
But, owing to the increased size of 


Ibs. each, 





the animal, and the greater weight of the fleece, 
the same number of sheep that produced 384,000 
packs in 180(, were estimated by the best inform- 
ed wool-growers and wool-staplers, to produce 
463,000 in 1830, being an increase in the interval, 
of no less than 20 per cent. It is true that the 
quality of the wool has rather deteriorated, for it 
seems to be impossible to procure both a heavy 
and a fitie fleece. Taking, however, the incieas- 
ed weight of the carcass, and the increased weight 
of the fleece into account, sheep are believed to 
be more profitable at present, than at any former 
period ; and for the last three or four years, they 
have been the most productive species of stock 
kept im the kingdom. 

It would be curious to trace how, in husband- 
ry, as in other things, one improvement grows 
out of, and is dependent on another. The grand 
improvement in modern agriculture — that by 
which it is mainly distinguished from the old — 


} . . . . 
the universal introduction and superior manage- 


ment of green crops, may be in no wonsiderable 
degree ascribed to the anxiety of the farmers to 
procure an abundant and suitable supply of food 
for their stock, the increased demand for the latter 
being as already stated, occasioned by the won- 
derful growth of commerce and manufactures, 

The superior attention paid to stock-husbandry, 
in England, may, also, itis probable, be to some 
extent ascribable to the circumstances of the Tithe 
pressing, with eomparative lightness on pasture 
land ; whilst it falls with its full weight, on erable 
land, and operates powerfully to prevent the out- 
lay of capital upon it. But, however accounted 
for, there can be no doubt, that in all that belongs 
te the breeding and rearing of cattle, horses, sheep, 
and pigs, the English are at present, superior to 
the Scotch, and to every other people. 

It may be worth while to remark, that much 
injury has arisen from injudicious attempts to im- 
prove native breeds of cattle. This bas generally 
been occasioned by prematurely endeavoring to 
increase their size, which is always determined 
by external causes, such as the climate, the quan- 
tity and species of food the animals can readily ob- 
tain, &ec.. It is to the imm-nsely increased sup- 
ply and better quality of food, that the increased 
weizht of our cattle is principally to be aseribed, 
An improved system of breeding would have im- 
proved the symmetry of the cattle, and increased 
their aptitude to fatten ; but, without an increase of 
food it would not have materially added to their 
size. In point of fact, too, the latter is an infe- 
rior cousideration. The grand object that the 
prudent agriculturist should keep steadily in view, 
ix the obtaining of the greatest possible return for 
his outlay ; and he will prefer that kind of stock, 
and that breed, of any kind, that will pay him 
best forthe food consumed. The value to which 
an animal may ultimately be brought, is a subor- 
dinate consideration ; the profits of breeding, as 
of every thi rg else, being determined, not by the 
absolute price of the produce, but by its price as 
compared with the expenses incurred in bringing 
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it to market. Mr Culley’s opinion is, that of all | 
animals, of whatever kind, these which have the | 
smallest, cleanest and finest bones, are in general | 
the best proportioned, aud covered with the best 
and finest grained meat; | believe they are, also, 
the hardiest and healthiest, and most inclina- 
ble to feed ; —able to bear the most fatigue, while 
living ; and worth the most per pound, dead. It) 
is certain that animals whether too Jarge or too 
small, will gradually accommodate themselves to 
the size best adapted to their pastures ; but while 
the Jarger animal becomes unhealthy, and degen- 
erates in its form and valuable properties, the 
smaller animal increases in size, and improves in | 


every respec t. 





BEET SUGAR. 

The rapid increase of the culture of beets and 
manufacture of sugar therefrom, in France, ought 
to excite more inquiry in relation to the business 
than it does. 

It seeins by an article from the N. Y. Eve. Post, 
(published last week) that the beet sugar has near- 
ly drove outof France the colonial sugar — that 
from 58 manufactories in 1828 they have inereas- 
ed to 400 in 1835 —and from five and a half mil- 
lions of kilogram sugar, to thirtyfive millions in 
the same time. These facts come from the French 
minister, Who says that be lost 17 millions of fr. | 
(more than 5 1 4 million dollars) revenue in 1835 | 
by the dimunition of Imported Sugar, and propo- | 
ses a tax on beet sugar, (to make good the deficien- 
cy,) of 7} franes, (abouta dollar and 41 cents) 
upon every 100 pounds. ‘There is no better land 
in the world forthe culture of the beet root, than 
the deep mellow soil on the banks of the Connec- 
ticut — the land that will raise the best broom 
corn will raise the best beets — to raise either in 
perfection a rich, light alluvial soil must be culti- 
vated to let the roots and small fibres spread to the 
greatest width and penetrate to the greatest depth 
without obstruction — Will not our Hadley and 
Hatfield friends start in this business —they are 
always ahead of us in enterprize) and they will 
soon see the necessity of not depending wholly 
upon the broom corn crop — mulberry trees and 
the silk culture can be carried on any where, but 
the Connecticut Valley is the garden for Indian 
Corn and fat Cattle — tor broom Corn as an aux- 
iliary, and for the brush as an article of com- 
merce — so let it be for the culture of the beet 
root as the greatest subsidiary to Indian corn in 
the fattening of cattle, and for the growth and 
manufacture of an article, second to none in com- 
merce, save the staff of life itself. 

We hope this subject will be taken up by the 
Farmers in Northampton, Hatfield and Hadley, 
and measures adopted to precure information in 
regard to the process of raising the beets and man- 
ufacturing the sugar in France; for that purpose 
we propose a meeting to be held in this town on 
the fourth day of July next, in the mean time, if a 
few people should get together in Hatfield and 
Hadley, and choose committees to attend a meet- 
ing in this town on the 4th July, that fact would 
be sufficient to insure a respectable meeting, the 
doings of which it is to be hoped would result in 
creating a new article of commerce from the 
Banks of the Connecticut.— Hampshire Repub- 
lican. 








No man who loves his family fails to take a 
newspaper, says a cotemporary. Very true; and 
no man who loves his character, fails to pay tor it. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 
The great canals of New York became the ear- 
ly subject of public remark and commendation, 


/and the genius of Clinton, which induced him to 


take the lead in this splendid work, and, by his 
energy and perseverance, to carry it successfully 
through, will enroll his name high on the list of 
great public benefactors. ‘The first great pioneer 


, work has engaged so much attention, that the pub. 


lic seer not to be aware of the progress of similar 
works in other places. At the present time how- 
ever, the public works of Pennsylvania exceed 
those of any other State. Nearly twenty millions 
of dollars have been appropriated to such im- 
provement by the State, exclusive of large sums 
and the business 
done on them is immense. During two or three 
weeks past, the number of cars which have passed 
the inclined plane on the Columbian Rail Road— 
the first line in the great chain of internal improve- 
ments, whieh connects Philadelphia with the West- 
ern Country —has averaged about two hundred 
aday. But even this, is only a portion of the 
transportation from that city westward. On_ the 
Schuylkill and Union Canals which lead from that 
city to the Susquehannah, and there connect with 
the State Canals which pass to the Ohio river, the 
transportation is so great that the stock is near fifty 
per cent. above par. 

The influence of these improvements on the 
trade aud geueral prosperity of Philadelphia, is 
incalculable. The city is extending in every di- 
rection, and new edifices, for dwellings and stores, 
most of them large and substantial of their kind 
are constantly rising. ‘The number of these is 
said to have been from one to two thousand a 
year for several seasons past, and the demand for 
more continues undiminished, and rents continue 
to rise in value. The broad sidewalks of the bu- 
siness streets are literally piled with cases of mer- 
chandize, packed for merchants from various 
parts cf the country. In a short walk, recently, 
of two or three squares in Market-street, we had 
the curiosity to notice the directions on these 
packages, and found them destined for every 
State south and west of Pennsylvania, and sone of 
them go high up the Missouri and Arkansas riv- 
ers, A large smount of goods purchased in New 
York, also, is sent by the New Jersey canals and 
rail roads to Philadelphia, and thence, by the Penn- 
sylvania canals, to the western States. 

In view of these things, we cannot but feel an 
anxiety that the great Western Rail Road of this 
State may be vigorously pushed forward to its 
completion, when we muy reasonably conclude, 
that our own metropolis will come in for an in- 
creased portion of the trade of the rich and almost 
interminable western country.— Worcester Spy. 











Wcoopen Pavements.— Leitch Richie, Esq. who 
made a tour through Russia in 1815, thus speaks 
of this description of pavement: 

“It is peculiar to St. Petersburgh, and consists 
of small hexagons sawed from a piece of 1esinous 
wood, and Jaid into a bed of crushed stone and 
sand. These are fastened laterally into each 
other with wooden pegs, and when the whole 
forms a plain surface, the interstices are filled with 
fine sand, and then boiling pitch is poured over 
all. ‘This pitch, from the porous nature of the 
wood is speedily absorbed, and on a quantity of 
sand being strewed above it, the operation is com- 
plete, and a pavement is constructed which is 
found to be extremely durable.” 





BEET SUGAR. 

The following is an extract from a letter from a 
gentleman now residing in Paris, and who resid- 
ed many years in Philadelphia, to James Ronald- 
son, Esq. who takes great interest in introducing 
this branch of husbandry and manufacture into 
the United States.— Bost. Cour. 

Paris, April 7, 1836. 

Since my last, accompanying your Beet Seed, 
(which I hope you have received in good order,) 
Mr Pedder has done much towards accomplishing 
the object of his mission. First, he shipped near 
600 pounds of Beet seed, with which there might 
be sown many acres of Jersey and other lands. 
Then we sought men and books for information, 
and could find only high talk or declamation. 
Next, I mustered all the recommendations I could 
collect, and agreeably to Mr Pedder’s own plan, 
he was despatched to Arras, whence he strolled to 
Duoay and Valenciennes, and returned to Arras, 
where from the information I received from a gen- 
tleman I recommended him to, end from himself, 
I find he is hard at work, and means to continue 
this month, and then return to the United States, 
fully, I am confident, adequately qualified to per- 
form all the operations of Beet Sugar making, 
from the crushing of the roots, nay, the growing 
of it from the seed, to the crystallization of the 
matter. 

My friend, this may not be the last service you 
and your associates will do to society. I hope it 
is not, and that you may have many more in re- 
serve. But when I consider its importance, the 
influence it must have in American society,— for, 
mind ye, in America, sugar is like salt, no one 
can do without it,— I think it is the most impor- 
tant service you could render society at the pres- 
ent time. 

I think you have made an excellent choice in 
the man you sent. His intelligence, activity, and 
assiduity are admirable ; you have good reason 
to expect success. Mr Pedder writes to me on 
the Ist from Arras: 

“And in the first place to thank you for your 
kind letters to your friends which have introduc- 
ed me to all that is necessary in this interesting 
country, a land flowing with milk and honey in 
the shape of Beet Sugar. I believe that two per- 
sons cannot meet without the first topic being 
Betterave (beet root.) Indeed I am not sure that 
the parson did not preach about it last Sunday ; 
nothing else is thought or spoken of, and no won- 
der, for from 1000 pounds of beet root they make 
6 pounds of sugar besides 8 pounds of molasses, 
with which to make sugar of the second quality, 15 
pounds of cake, sufficient to keep three sheep a day. 

“Three years ago, there were 13 manufactorics 
at Valenciennes, there are now 64. Land which 
was then 500 frances an arpent now brings 1200 ; 
the price of labor is much risen, and the people 
are getting fat on the mutton and beet, made upon 
the cake or caput mortuum of the root: what will 
this not do for America ?” i 

Thus much, my friend, forthe Beet Sugar, «he 
introduction of which cannot fail to produce a 
mighty ameliorating revolution in the U. 8. Give 
information to Mr Vaughan, to whom please to 
remember me kindly. Mr Vaughau must be a 
young gentleman of my age. I recollect dining 
with him in December, 1785, at Dr Franklin’s. 
I am anxious to know whether you have received 
your jnvoice of beet seed, and whether Mr H. has 
his. 
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(From the Maine Farmer.) 

On ratsinc Cucumbers. Mr Holmes: —As it 
will soon be time to pay attention to planting and 
rearing Cucumbers I send you this short commu- 
nication on that subject which is at your disposal. 

About twenty years since I had a fine yard of 
cucumbers first coming up out of the ground; I 
soon found that they were devoured by a very 
small insect of which there was great numbers. | 


l ; a ae 

/er exposes unripened grain to be more injured. 
| Hence so far as regards these two jnodes, all who 
_have made a comparison, seem to concur in the 


opinion, that stripping the corn of its tops and | 


_leaves is a bad practice.— Albany Cultivator. 
| Mr John Platt, of Marietta, Ohio, advertises in 
a paper of that place that he has succeeded in cul- 
tivating the genuine Tea Plantof China. He has, 
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mania, yet we believe it may be safely affirmed 
that the former suffer much more than the latter. 
Not that their employments are less healthy in 
themselves considered ; for they are incompara- 


| bly more so; but the abuses of themselves which 


(are practised among farmers and other laborers, 
are greater than those which prevail among al. 


sifted ashes on them and afterwards soot from the | he says, raised a plant for ten years past at Mari- | 
etta, and after a series of expensive experiments | 
were soon eaten up except three plants on the | has been fully successful in discovering the art of 


chimney, but to no purpose, and my cucumbers 


edge of a pile of carding machine flyings which 
had been thrown from a window. I then sowed 
more seed and the next crop of plants soon made 
their appearance. 
them out, and laid them over each plant, and | 
placed some under the leaves, It entirely pre-| 
vented all injury from the small black insect, and | 
it was some preventative to the approach of the | 
yellow bug which infests these plants. The fly-_ 


dyeing and manufacturing the leaves into tea of a 
quality quite equal to imported Young Hyson. 
He offers gratuitously to furnish seed of the last 


I then took some flying, platted year’s growth to any gentleman desirous of pursu- 


ing the cultivation.— M. Y. Cour. & Eng. 





Simple cure for Rheumatism.— Boil a small pot 
full of potatoes, and bathe the part affected with 
the water in which the potatoes are boiled, as hot 


ings being of a dark color and oily, help the growth | 45 ean be applied, immediately before getting into 


of the plant. 1 let the flying remain around the 
roots when I hoed them. Myself and my neigh- | 
bors have used the flyings since with success. 


North Yarmouth, May 11, 1836. J.C. H. 





Dropping Corn.—Provide a small cup, with a 
convenient handle just large enough to take up 
the desired number of grains; this may be made 
of tin plate,— or it may be made of wood, either 


hed. The pain will be removed, or at least grad- 
ually alleviated by next morning. The most ob- 


|Stinate rheumatic pains are known to have been 
| . . > . . 

, cured by one application of this novel and simple 
| remedy.— Scotsman, 





(From the Moral Reformer.) 
HEALTH OF FARMERS, 


.* ° ° 
A curious set of facts is developed in one part 


A ° . , 9s » » } > 
by boring an auger hole in to the side of a small | of Dr Woodward’s late Report, in regard to the 


piece of wood, and dressing it off to a 
shape, or by cutting offa stalk of elder about an | 


proper | Insane Hospital at Worcester. 


We allude to the 
Table of Occupations of the Inmates. ‘These, 


inch in diameter, just below a limb which is to | among 250 male inmates, were as follows: 


form the handle, hollowing out about the requi- | 


site size, and paring the upper edge thin. By 
taking a basket in the left and this in the right 


hand, a little boy may drop faster, and more aceu- | 


rately as it regards number, than aman can by the 
common mode with the hand.—Gen. Far. 

Tur Corn Cror.— All, or nearly all, the ac- 
counts we have published, of great products of 
Indian corn, agree in two particulars, viz: in not 
using the plough in the after culture, and in not 
earthing, or but slightly, the hills, These results 
go to demonstrate, that the entire roots are essen- 
tial to the vigor of the crop; and that roots to en- 
able them to perform their functions as nature de- 
signed, must*be newr the surfaee. If the roots 
are severed withthe plough, in dressing the crop, 





the plant is partially exhausted in throwing out a | 


new set near the surface, where alone they can 
perform all their offices. There is another mate- 
rial advantage in this mode of cultivating the corn 
crop — it saves a vast deal of manual labor. 
There is another question of interest to farmers, 
which relates to the mode of harvesting the crop, 
that is, whether it is best to top the stalks, cut the 
whole at the ground when the grain is glazed, or 
cut the whole when the grain has fully ripened, 
We have stated the experiments of Mr Clark, of 
Northampton, one of the best practical farmers of 
our country, and of other gentlemen, showing that 
the grain suffers a diminution of six er eight bush- 
els to the acre, by topping the stalks; and there 
seems to be no counterbalancing benefit to the 
fodder, unless at the expense of carrying the stalks 
to the borders of the field, that they may be se- 
cured before the crop is gathered, and before they 
become blanched and half ruined. And it is no 


protection against early autumnal frosts, but rath- 


Common laborers, 57 ; Farmers, 52; Manufae- 
turers, 18; Shoemakers, 18; Seamen, 16; Tea- 
'chers, 13; Carpenters, 10, Merchants,8; Ma- 
chinists, 6; Blacksmiths, 5; Tailors, 4; Printers, 
3; Paper makers, 2; Clothiers,3; Millers, 2; 
Calico printers, 2; Cabinet makers, 2; Bakers, 
|2; Stevedores, 2; Stone-cutter, 1 ; Comb maker, 
|1; Cooper, 1; Harness maker, 1; Tanner, 1 ; 
Pedlar, 1; Currier, 1; Bricklayer, 1; Clergy- 
man, 1; Lawyer, 1; Physician, 1; Vagrants, 13. 

Some of our roaders, if they have not seen the 
report, will be startled at this statement. They 
probably had no idea, that only one minister, one 
lawyer, and one physician, could be found among 
two hundred and fifty eases of insanity, there are, 
in the same number, no less than one bhuudred 
and nine laborers, rot including mechanics and 
manufacturers ; fiftytwo of whom are regular far- 
'mers. “We thought it was admitted, on all 
| hands, they will say, that farmers and men who 
|labor in the open air are the most healthy ; and 
‘that literary men are Jeast so. And yet, so far as 
| the facts at Worcester go, they prove the reverse. 
| 
| 


But you must first consider what it is that these 
facts prove. Dothey prove any thing more than 
| that the one class is more liable than the other to 
‘this particular form of disease ? If the same sort 

of observations and records were made in refe- 
“rence to consumption, rheumatism, fever, or ether 
diseases, how do we know but that the propor- 
tions would be at once reversed, and literary men 
/be found as numerous on that list, as laborers now 
are in the ranks of the insane. 

The truth is, however, otherwise. For though 
laborers are not found to be more subject to all 
tne forms of disease, in the full proprtion of fifty 
farmers and fifty other laborers for one minister, 





or one lawyer, or one physician, as in the case of 


| 





| 


} 





most any other class of our citizens. 

Do you ask what these abuses are? A full re- 
ply to this question would require a volume. It 
would be to give a minute account of all the hab- 
its, manners and customs of this interesting class 
of men—a class which, notwithstanding their 
gross errors in after all the 
Presuming, 
as they are apt to do, on the strength and vigor 
and power of endurance of their physical frames, 
they commit almost every excess; and because 
they do not suffer so immediately as their fellow 
men of other and less healthy, because more con- 
fined occupations, they are apt to conclude that 
nothing at al! will ever hurt them. 


these respects, are 


“bone and sinew” of the country. 


It is because, in this respect, sentence against 
an evil work does not appear to be speedily exe- 
cuted, that the farmers and other laborers of this 
country pursue, so freqwently, a course of con- 
duct which brings upon them athousand diseases ; 
and among the rest mania and other nervous af- 
fections. They spoil their digestive organs, and 
through that medium rain the other organs, by 
excess and irregularity, and improper kinds of 
food ; and by beer, cider, cider brandy, tobacco, 
snuff, opium, tea, coffee, &c. 

Above all, they injure themselves by cider. 
There are few farmers of forty or fifty years of 
age in New England—we speak from much ob- 
servation and experience as a medica} man, on 
this subjeet—whose digestive powers and nervous 
system are not more or less injured by excessive 
use of cider ; and there is not a Jarge proportion 
of these who are free from é¢isease of the liver. 
There is no class of the community—the pale 
city faces not excepted—which is deteriorating 
faster than our red-faced farmers. The use of 
too much diseased animal food has indeed some- 
thing to do in the production of this result; but 
not so much as cider and tobacco, and cider 
brandy. 


A writer in the National Intelligencer describes 
the advantages of ‘Yodd’s newly invented engine 
for purifying and dressing feathers. He says: 

« We saw him (Mr ‘T.) take a feather bed that 
had become heavy and matted by use, empty 
the feathers into his machine, and let the steam 
into them a few minutes until the feathers became 
moist and flat, and sufficiently so to cleanse and 
purify them from the smell of perspiration, &c. 
and to destroy the moths, &c.; then turn the 
steam out of the feathers, and pass it through 
them ina large tin pipe, which soon dried them 
entirely. Tue machine was allthe time kept in 
motion, Which was so constructed as to leave 
them light, buoyant and elastic; and give them 
the appearance of new feathers. By the above 
process we are of opinion that feathers impreg- 
nated with fevers, and even the Cholera, may be 
completely restored.” 

The luxury of a pure bed is one which no one 
ought to forego, and which no man or woman of 
good sense will omit to secure. Mr Todd’s in- 
vention, therefore, deserves universal patronage, 
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LAMBS. 
Lambs should always be leftat home when 
sheep are to be washed,as they are saved much 
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conveniently carry. We request our readers in 
this vicinity to give the foregoing a fair trial, and 
to furnish us with am accurate account of the re- 


fatigue where the distance is considerable, and | sult, both as to its effects in preventing the rava- 

many accidents incident to the pen, crowded as | ges of the Cut-Worm and increasing the crop. In 
y . g g 

they are at such times; besides the advantage of| our use of ashes and plaster, they were dropped 


having the sheep go directly home without any | on the seed corn, and covered with it. 
Ticks are very injurious | on the crop was decidedly and greatly beneficial. 


trouble, after washing. 


The effect 


to sheep of all ages, but more so to lambs, as they For preventing the ravages of the Cut-Worm, 
have the trouble of them in summer; the ticks | there is good reason to believe that it would be 
leaving the old worms for a more secure retreat) best to deposit the ashes on the hill after the corn 


on the lambs. 


To destroy ticks, I take 10 or 12) js covered, and this mode will be found nearly, if 


Ibs. of tobacco stalks for one hundred lambs, | not quite as beneficial in increasing the crop.” 


(which I buy of the tobacconist for as many pence, ) 
and at the time I shear sheep, put it intoa tub 





EXTRACT 


sufficiently large to dip them in, and fill it with | From a report of the Trustees of the Kennebec co 


water, and let it soak six or eight days, when I 
get up my lambs, mark, dock, and alter them, then 
dip them into the tobacco juice ; this not only kills 
the ticks, but is serviceable to the wounds made 
by docking and altering, and is all the remedy I 
ever apply to such wounds, Dipping the lambs 
in that way two successive years, will destroy all 
the ticks in the flock. 

The method of docking lambs by taking hold 
of the tail and cutting it off while the animal is 
struggling to escape is very cruel, as jt leaves the 
bone longer than the skin, which not only makes 
it very sore, but induces the flies to work at it, 
which endangers the life of the lamb. My meth- 
od is, to have a man take up the lamb, and place 
the tail bottom upwards on the square edge of a 
block ; then with a large knife, I crowd the skin 
which is loose up to the body, and strike the knife 
with a hammer, which leaves nothing co impede 
the shears, more than cording, and is attended 
with less trouble. Lambs that have much wool 
on them, should be sheared about the pouch to pre- 
vent the blood and wool from becoming so hard 
as to obstruct the discharge of matter from the 
wound. Lambs should be weaned the last of Au- 
gust, and havea good chance for feed till Novem- 
ber; then oats in the bundle two or three months, 
as their condition may require.—Vermont Chron. 
tele, 


CUT-WORM. 

The ravages of this insect last spring, particu- 
larly in our corn fields, gives an importance to 
every suggestion which may promise a preventive. 
The remedy suggested below, has the sanction of 
philosophy as well as experience, and promises 
the further benefit of being decidedly beneficial to 
the growth of corn. 

The labor and expense of making the applica- 
tion are comparatively trivial. It is probably the 
caustic qualities of the alkali afforded by the ashes 
and lime, that keep the worm from the circle of 
its influence, or destroyed it. 
cle from the Tennessee Farmer. 


‘As soon as the corn is covered with earth, let 
a hand follow having a bag hanging at his side, 
containing ashes and plaster mixed, one third of 
the latter, or ashes alone, either leached or un- 
leached—the latter would probably be preferable 
— and let him drop a bandful on each hill of corn. 
We would recommend, where it can be obtained, 
the partial substitution of lime for ashes, in which 
case, to preserve the hands of the dropper from 
injury, it will be necessary for him to use a eup, 
shell, or gourd, with which to take up the lime — 
each bag should be large enough to contain as 
much of the substance used as the dropper can 


We copy the arti- 


Maine, Agricultural Society. 


Wheat raising is an important business ot the 
farmer. Much has been said and written on the 
subject, and without fear of saying or doing too 
much, we venture to say more; nothing at this 
time, more than to lay down some rules which 
one of your Trustees who has much practicable 
knowledge on this subject thinks important in the 
wheat raising business. 

Ist. Select guod sound fully ripened seed. 

2d. Mix as many kinds as will ripen together 
if you can get them. 

3d. Exchange seed when you can get better 
than your own, ‘ 

4th. Take seed from poorer rather than richer 
soil than itis te be sown upon. 

5th. Wash the seed clean in cold water and 
scald it in hot ley, or lime it fiftyfonr hours before 
sowing, mixing in plaster enough to render it ea- 
sily sown. 

6th. Sow at the rate of two bushels to the acre, 
two and a half is better. 

7th. Sow ata proper season, that is, when your 
land is in proper order. 

8th. Ata proper time top-dress with ashes, 
mild lime or plaster, and if the growth be too 
rapid sow on salt. 

We infer from the sacred writings that salt was 
anciently used in husbandry, and if it was good 
1800 years ago, why is not now? The use of it 
seems to be nearly lost, but by attention to its pe- 
culiar properties it will appear that it may be ap- 
plied in some cases with profit. Salt prevents 
putrifaction. On sandy land that has been highly 
manured for corn or potatoes, and is intended for 
small grain the following year, salt may be used 
with good effect. It will retard putrifaction or 
the rotting and evaporating process which is too 
rapid in such case, prevents the !oss of manure 
and be beneficial to crops by preventing a too 
rapid growth.— Maine Far. 





Corn does not come up well this year in our 
vicinity. Many farmers have been obliged to 
plant their fields a second time. The crop did 
not ripen well last fall, and the vegetating princi- 
ple was injured in the crib by heating after it was 
gathered, Probably much of the seed was se- 
lected from the eorn that had been thus hurt. 
The true way is to gather the choicest ears for 
seed in the field before the crop is harvested, and 
hang them up by themselves.. We know some 
fields planted this Spring from seed thus selected 
that do not need a second planting.— Grass hay- 
ing lately enjoyed several days of rainy and cloudy 
weather has set quite thick.— Hampshire Ga- 
zette, ; 








New Serine Wueat. J. Buer, Ese.—Sir — 
[send you enclosed a small sample of Italian 
spring wheat. This sample is taken from a_par- 
cel I purchased a few years since, and is part of 
the four years crops since the introduction of the 
original importation. The seed was brought to 
this country in 1832 by Signor J. C. I. Carbonia, 
from the city of Florence, Italy. The eask was 
sold for charges ; I bought it, and finding it a heavy 
and beautiful grain, prevailed with several of our 
farmers to sow it; the result was most gratifying. 
Sowed side and side with our country spring 
wheat it exceeded it two feet in height, standing 
on the ground, and yielded double the quantity, 
weighing 63 pounds to the bushel. It has suc- 
ceeded well every year since, producing from 25 
to 30 bushels to the acre ; grows -well on every 
variety of soil on which it has been sown. Very 
few of our farmers will now sow winter wheat, 
finding this wheat a sure crop. 

Your ob’dt, 
J. HATHAWAY. 

Rome, NM. Y. March, 24, 1836. 





Kitt Carerpittars.— The destruction of 
fruit every season by these detestable insects, is 
very great. But with little labor they may be de- 
stroyed early in the season, and the evil conse- 
quences of their depredations thus prevented. 
Every farmer should examine his trees carefully, 
and burn, behead, or otherwise destroy every in- 
sect of the caterpillar kind which he can find, 
without regard to sex, age, or condition. Cater- 
pillars breed three or four times in the course of 
the summer, and each time produce about 400 — 
allowing half of their number to be females, it is 
estimated that by destroying two young caterpil- 
lars now, will prevent the existence of sixteen 
millions in the course of the season. This calcu- 
lation, however, is based on the presumption, that 
none are destroyed by birds and other animals, 
which are in the habit of regaling sumptuously 
on this annoying insect.— Boston Mer. Jour. 





The following extract is from the 126th chapter 
of the revised Statntes: 


“ very person who shall wilfully cut down or 
destroy, er shall otherwise injure any truit-tree or 
other tree not his own, standing or growing for 
shade, ornament or other useful purpose, shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars.” 





The small Birds are dying by hundreds for 
want of food. The insectsupon which they feed, 
this cold weather, wont come out to be eaten.— 
Norihampton Cour. 





Far Mvurron-— The Troy Whig mentions a 
sheep in that city, raised at the Shakers village, in 
Watervliet, which weighs 265 pounds,and was 
sold for $30. There are two others from the 
same village, one weighing 188, and the other 194, 
and which sold for $22 a piece. 





The Massachusetts State Prison has yielded a 
profit to the State of three thousand five hun- 
dred and twentynine dollars during the past six 
months. 
eightysix. 


Number of prisoners two hundred and 
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HOT AIR BLAST, 

We copied into this paper about a year since 
from the Journal of the Franklin Institute, some 
notices of the application of the hot air blast in 
smelting furnaces, by iron masters in France and 
Scotland. From these it appeared that important 
advantages in economy of fuel, were found to 
sult from heating to a high temperature the 
enjoyed in alimenting the furnace previously 
introduction into the stack. We are happy to 
able to announce that the information thus afford- 





air 


ae 





| seven baskets of charcoal were necessiry to fuse| MEMOIR OF SLATER AND HISTORY OF 


| from thirteen to fifteen boxes of ore, but that at 
| present they are able to work from fifteen to sev- 
| enteen with five baskets of ¢harcoal. Judge Dar- 
‘ling, who has introduced the 
| Furnace, since the successful experiment of Ma- 


creased about four and a half tons per week with 


tus did not exceed two hundred dollars. Besides 


hot blast at Joanna | 


re- | jor Schwartz, ihinks the quantity of iron has in- | 


MANUFACTURES. 

Some time since we announced that a gentle- 
man (the Rev. George S. White) was preparing 
for the press a biography of the late Samuel SJa- 
ter, Esq. of Rhode Island, the father of the Amer- 
ican Manufactures. ‘The work is now complete, 


jand we have a copy before us in octavo, hand- 


} 


to | the same amount of fuel, which is a gain vf about |somely printed and illustrated by a great num- 
. | . 
be | twenty five per cent. ‘The expense of his appara-| ber of plates. 


The “ Memoir of Slater” is connected with the 


ed has heen acted upon by the enterprising iron | the saving of fuel it is thought that the quality of | history of the rise and progress of Manufactures, 


master of our owa neighborhood, with such de- 
cided success that his example has been followed 
by at leastone other gentleman engaged in the 


the iron is improved, and that the castings are more 
perfect in consequence of the complete liquefac- 
| tion of the metal by the increased heat. 





The iron | Coxe, Wetherill, Fitch, Evans and 
,’ b] ’ 


and includes notices of Hargrave, Arkwright, 
Strutt, Cromphon, Cartwright’ of England ; and 
Fulton, of 


same business, and that others are now making! made at Mount Penn is used principally m the | America, descriptive of the early manufacture, and 


arrangements to avail themselves of the benefits 
which experience has shown to attend the im- 
provement thus adopted. Major John Schwartz, 


the proprietor of Mount Penn Furnace, on the | 


other side of the Schuylkili, about three miles from 
the town of Reading, Pennsylvania, is we believe 
entitled to the credit of being the first American 
iron master who has ventured to depart from the 
beaten track and employ a new invention, likely 
as it appears from the result, to be of the highest 
importance, both to the makers and consumers of 
iron in the United States. We got an invitation 
last week to visit the furnace and witness its op- 
eration, and were enabled with Major Schwartz’s 
explanations to understand the manner in which 
the improvement is applied, and to appreciate the 
advantages which result from its introduction. The 
simplicity and economy of the means by which 
the air is heated, are considerations of no small 
importance in the adoption of a new invention 
which might have obtained but few friends, if ex- 
pensive and complicated machinery were indis- 
pensable to its enjoyment. 

It occurred to Major Schwartz, that the fire of 
the furnace itself, which day and night was send- 
ing forth tall flames and wasting its heat upon the 
desert air, might be advantageously used in im- 
parting the necessary degree of temperature to 
the air which issued from his bellows, Accord- 
ingly by means of additional pipes he conducted 
the air from the mouth of the bellows to the trun- 
dle head at the mouth of the stack, where being 
passed many times cross the flame and protected 
by an oven constructed for that purpose, it was 
found to be heated to the temperature of melted 
lead, which is something over six hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit. Thus heated the air in conducted 
downwards again into the furnace room and sub- 
jected to the heat of an oven supplied with refuse 
charcoal, with the view of restoring any heat which 
may have been lost during its passage from the 
top to the bottom of the stack. Passing through 
this oven the air reaches the tuyere and is applied 
to the charge in the furnace in the usual manner, 
but heated to a temperature of between five and 
six hundred degrees. By this simple operation, 
which is not attended by increase of current ex- 
penses to the amount of a single dollar, upwards 
of twenty per cent is saved of the fuel necessary 
to keep the furnace going. The cost of the whole 
apparatus with the expense of erection, we are 
informed, does not exceed three hundred dollars. 
Iron masters will understand better than we can 
the advantage obtained in point of economy, from 
the facts stated to us by the persons employed 
about the works relative to the performance of the 
furnace. They told us before the air was heated 


Schwartz is, that it does not deteriorate in conse- 
quence of heating the air, but that it is decidedly 
‘improved in quality. Furnace men are obliged 
‘to watch the stacks with care, to see that the ne- 
|cessary temperature is kept up and that the iron 
| does not chill in the furnace and become intract- 


| manufacture of nails, and the opinion of Major | the growth of Cotton. 


diminution of ore. 

One great advantage derived from heating the 
air is, that the danger of chilling the Furnace is 
almost entirely removed, and that when the tem- 
perature does decline to too low a grade, a small 
dimunition of the quantity of ore is sufficient to 
raise it. ‘The men at the works informed us that 
a considerable saving of labor is found to result 
from the introduction of this improvement, and 
ever one appears to agree with the proprietor as 
to the advantages already mentioned. It seems 
to us, now, that we have witnessed the success of 
this experiment, and observed the simplicity with 
which the improvement is applied, that it ought 
to have been discovered years ago. The iren 
business is a pretty old one, having existed, no 
doubt before the siege of Troy, so that ample time 
has been allowed to give the subject all the con- 
sideration it would seem to require, 

We all know that atmospheric air is indispen- 
sable to combustion, and that fire cannot be main- 
tained for a moment without it. But then as 
worthy Tom Thornton would say, “too much 
water drowns the miller,” and too much air instead 
of increasing a fire, is very apt to put it out. Every 
body has experienced this or may easily do so, by 
trying to mend an anthracite fire with a pair of 
bellows. The cause as we understand it, is that 
the cold air blown into the fire reduces the tem- 
perature below the degree at which the fuel will 
burn. Ifso, it must be obvious enough, that if 
you could heat the air before you applied it to the 
fire, the mischief would be remedied at once. It 
seems singular, therefore, that no one until lately 
should have thought of warming the air which is 
blown perpetually into the stack of a furnace at 
tweuty degrees helow zero, when the weather is 
cold enough to reduce itto that point. We might 
be told perhaps, that it is very easy to prophecy 
after the event, and that the wisdom of finding out 
the facility of a discovery made to your hand, was 
illustrated long ago by the story et Columbus and 
theegg. To return to our subject.— It has been 
sufficiently proved that great advantages flow from 
heating the air to five or six hundred degrees, and 
how much higher it can be heated with propor- 
tional advantage, is left for the ingenuity of tho8e 
who are interested in this important subject 





to discover — Berks and Schuylkill Journal. 


able, so as to require a great increase of fuel and | 





The frontispiece is a steel 
engraving of the father of our mauufactures, and 
is pronounced an excellent likeness, 

The fac simile of his Indenture with Mr Strutt 
is an interesting document. 

There are thirty engravings, and ten very im- 
portant ones on silk machinery, containing the 
latest improvements, as prepared by Dr. Ure. 

In an introductory chapter the author has taken 
a condensed retrospective view of the restrictions 
on trade imposed on the colonies, to which co- 
lonial policy of Great Britain he attributes the 
war of the revolution. 

The chapter on the Moral Influence of Manu- 
facturing Establishments, is a triumphant state- 
ment of facts, which removes all previous appre- 
hevsions and objections to the system of manufact- 
uring for ourselves. This documentary evidence 
is most conclusive, as to the prosperous and moral 
condition ef our manufacturing establishments, 
The introduction of the Power Loom, and of the 
Calico Printing, forms a new era in the business ; 
and it is stated that 120 millions of yards of Calico 
have been printed in this country the last year. 
A description of new machinery for the manufac- 
ture of Worsted, we should think well worthy the 
attention of woolen manufacturers, as we are ca- 
pable of making great improvements, and of in- 
creasing the manufacture of worsted in a great 
variety of articles. 

The present state and progress of manufactures 
is most encouraging. An article on the subject 
of wages, places that subject in a true light:— 
and a view of the comparative advantages between 
America, England, France, &c. with regard to 
the facilities and capabilities for manufactures of 
all descriptions, is highly flattering to our favored 
situation. 

Every subject connected with the philosophy of 
manufacture, is more or less referred to and dis- 
cuss :d in this volume. 

The profile likeness of that old patriot, Samuel 
Wetherill, must be highly gratifying to his imme- 
diate descendants, as well as to the community at 
large. 

Numerous extracts are made from the writings 
of Tench Coxe, as well as the original letters to 
him from Fisher Ames, Jay, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
&c. which exemplify his indefatigable exertions in 
the development of the resources of the country. 

The Biography of Slater is composed from ma- 
terials afforded by the family, and fiom the au- 
thor’s acquaintance with th seubject of his memoir, 
and reflects credit upon the talents and industry 
of the author, 

The work is for sale by Messrs Kay & Brother, 
Chesnut below Fourth.— U. S. Gaz. 
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FARMERS’ WORK. 
Manvune.— The celebrated Lord Erskine, in a speech 
delivered at one of the annual sheep shearings at Holt- 
ham, in England, made the following remarks : 


“Tf wo consider the subjectof manure, we shall ner- 
ceive one of the most striking beauties and benefits of 
divine ordination, and of that wisdom with which we 
This 


very substance had it been useless, must have accumu- 


are blessed a thousand ways without knowing it. 


lated in heaps intolerably noisome and perpetually pes- 
tilential, but by the blessings of Providence it is every 
man’s interest to remove those otherwise perpetually in- 
creasing mountains of filth, and by decomposition, in 
various Ways,in a great measure concealed from us, it 
gives increase to our fields, and adds to our means of in- 
dustry, and the reward of the husbandman.” 

One of the principal indications of a good farmer may 
be found in the skill and diligence which he displays in 
saving and making the most of every substance which 
will improve his soil, and increase his crops by furnish. 
ing food for his plants. The following from the Farm Re- 
ports of Kyle, in Ayrshire, Scotland, will shew what at- 
tention is paid to collecting and applying the farmer’s 
indispensable by enlightened cultivators on the other 
side of the Atlantic : 

“To increase the manure raised ona farm is a con- 
stantuim. A large portion of the straw is consumed by 
A con- 


siderable quantity of vegetable matter is collected from 


the cattle and horses, and no hay is ever sold. 


plantations and waste places, and with this and the re- 
fuse of straw, the farm court and the approaches to it 
are kept littered so as to collect the droppings of the cat- 
The whole is occasionally carried off to 
the dung heap and new litter applied. It is surprising 
how much dung may be produced by constantly collect. 


tle and horses. 


ing all refuse, which if allowed to lie would soon disap- 
pear. The horses are never allowed to pasture from the 
first of June to the end of October; they feed in the 
The 


calves which are raised are also fed in the same way in 


house on green food—red clover, rye and vetches. 


a yard, and in the course of the pasturing season convert 
a great deal of vegetable matter into excellent manure. 
There are always too, at this season a few pigs fed en- 
tirely on whey; and by this mecns much dung is made 
even insummer. ‘There is no danger of dung made by 
animals in yards overheating in the warmest season, but 
without considerable precaution stable litter will then 
For the purpose of pre- 
venting its rapid fermentation, peat moss was for some 
years used and regularly mixed with layers; but earth 
of any kind, or road scrapings, will be found to effec; 
this purpose, and in winter the gleanings of cow houses 
What is made in 
spring and summer is taken to the field as often as possi- 


be very soon consumed away, 


will be found to answer the purpose. 


bie, putup into heaps over which the horses and carts 
pass, and then well covered over with earth.” 

** Farmers might make valuable additions to their ma- 
nure by digging a hole at a convenient distance from 
their kitchen, about three or four feet deep, and suffi- 
cienUy wide to form a common receptacle for the vari- 
ous matters originating in and about the house, extend- 
ing a paved gutter from the kitchen to it, to conduct- 
When it be- 
comes offensive, the offending matter should be covered 
with earth. That which was thrown up in digging the 


soap suds and other useless slops into it. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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hole may be applied as long as it lasts. Care should be 
taken to prevent the water from without from ranning 


\intoit. The receptacle may be hid from sight by plac- 


ing an evergreen hedge -around it, leaving an opening 
at the back fir putting in and taking out the contents.”’ 


Heatru Preserving Precautions.— Deeayed and 
rotting vegetables, particularly cabbages, beef-brine and 
other similar substances in cellars, &c. are often the un- 
suspected causes of disease, Every housekeeper, espe- 
cially at this time of the year should carefully inspect 
his premises, and see that nothing offensive or unwhole- 
some 1s left to pollute the atmosphere in or near his resi- 
dence. ‘The carcasses of dead lambs, cats, rats, &c. in- 
stead of being suffered to poison the atmosphere, and in- 
troduce disease and death into the family of the farmer, 
should be covered with five or six times their bulk of 
soil and suffered to remain afew months. In this way 
the decomposition of the putrescent substances will im- 
pregnate the soil with matter, which though nauseous and 
pestilential to animals is food for vegetables. 

It will be well to mix the soil with which such carcass- 
es are covered with about one part of quick lime to five 
or six parts of earth ; and at the time of its removal also 
to mix alittle more quick lime with it to prevent the dis- 
agreeable efuvia which may arise without such precau- 
tion. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Saturday, June 4, 1836 


A stated Quarterly Meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society was held at their Hall on Saturday, 
June 4th, 11 oeloek A.M. 

The President in the Chair — some private business 
was transacted. A letter was read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, received by him from Commodore Porter. 

A letter was read from the Chairman of the Committee 
on Flowers resigning his office. 
accepted and the thanks of the Society were voted him 
for hisservices. A vacancy inthe Committee thus oc- 
curring, Col. N. P. Wilder was put on the committee, 


The resignation was 


and they were instructed to choose a Chairman. 

Mr Paine moved that a committee be appointed to in- 
vite some gentleman of science to deliver the Anniver- 
sary Address. A committee of three was accordingly 
chosen, viz. the President, E. Weston, Jr. T. G. Fessen- 


den, Esq. Adjourned two weeks 





Tue Maaic Oxton.— It is sometimes called the Cana- 
da, sometimes the tree, or top onion. This is a singular 
plant, and deserves cultivation, not only for its domestic 
use, but alsoas an object of curiosity. All other 
plants raised in the garden are oviparous, or in other 
words, re-produce their species from seeds or evgs, but 
this alone is viviparous, and brings forth its young alive ; 
in clusters of four or five, around the parent stalk. ‘These 
continue to enlarge, until their weight brings them to the 
earth, where, if not prevented, they take root, and the 
maternal stalk now becomes useless, dries off, and the 
next season, these in their turn become parents, and re- 
produce a numerous progeny. 

This species of onion is raised with less art than the 
other. If you would have them in perfection, make 
your ground ready as for the other kind; then stretch 
a line ten inches from the alley, and with a small hoe 
make a furrow two inches deep; in the bottom of this 
place set the top bulbs, or infant onions, five or six inch- 
es apart with their points or heads uppermost; then fill 
up*the drill with the hand or broad hoe. This done, 
remove the line back a foot, and in the same manner 





plant as many as you please. In setting out these bulbs, 
you should not place the Jarge and small ones promis- 
cously together, but separate the large from the small, 
and plant them in different rows; for the largest will 
generally become breeders, this season, while the small 
ones will enlarge and swell into beautiful onions, fit for 
any use in the kitchen. 


The magic onions intended for seed, or breeders, 
should be two years old and the largest and best of their 
kind. They must on no agcount stand near the other 
species of seed onions, for they will degenerate, and a 
mongrel race ensue.— Yankee Farmer. 








Inpian War.— Advices from Charleston to May 28th, 
state that,Gen. Scott had arrived at Augusta on his way 
to the Creek country. Active preparations were going 
on in Augusta, and in every part of Georgia, for the 
campaign — the three thousand Georgians drafted some 
time since, has been ordered by the Governor to take 
the field. A company of United States troops had arriv- 
ed at Augusta — and another from Norfolk was hourly 
expected. The news of an engagement with the In- 
diansis not confirmed, The report that Powell is with 
the Creek Indians is not entitled to credit. 

Brig. Gen Beal, with 500 men, returned to Calumbus 
on the 2lst of May, after having scoured Macon and 
Chambers counties, during which he had a brush with 
the Indians, in which he killed two and took eight pris- 
oners. He Jost one man. 

The latest advices from Columbus are to the 24th. 
They state that there is nota sufficient quantity of arms 
and munitions of war to make an attack upon the Indians 
who were in that neighborhood. 

The Harper's Ferry Va. Press, speaks thus despond- 
ingly of the prospectof wheat in that district 

“ It is painful to look at the blighted wheat fields of this 
region. Early in the spring, the prospect was pleasant 
to the eye and cheering to the heart --- now, it is absolute- 
ly appalling. During the last three weeks vegetation has 
had the appearance of actual receding, and the ravages 
of the fly have been so fatal, that in many places the nak- 
ed earth is presented, shorn of the rich verdure which 
for awhile covered its bosom. The late delightful rains 
have refreshed and invigorated other substances, bat the 
wheat is beyond redemption. 





The Massachusetts State Prison has yielded a profit 
to the State of $3,529 during the past six months. Num- 
ber of Prisoners two hundred and eightysix. 


A Fact. There isa piece of ground in Chicago, 
which cost in 1830, sixtytwo dollars, which has risen in 
value at the rate of one hundred per cent per pay, on 
the original cost ever since, embracing a period of five 
years and ahalf. Beat this who can — Chicago Ameri- 
can. 





Tlie Rev, Mr Roberts, of Ky, has recently placed the 
whole of his fortune, about $50,000, in care of trustees, 
with directions that the entire proceeds shall be regular- 
ly applied to the support and propagation of the Chris- 
tian religion. He has, himself started to China as.a 
missionary, with no thought of ever returning to his 
own country. 





The Detroit Daily Free Press of the 2Ist April, says 
that the tide of emigration flowing into and through 
Michigan, is unprecedented. The arrivals, for the pre- 
vious six or eight days, were estimated at one thousand 


persons per day. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, June 6, 1536. | 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At market 994 Beef Cattle, 20) pairs Working Oxen, 51 aud 52 North Market street, Boston. 


42 Cows and Calves, 290 Sheep, and 300 Swine. 30 | 
Beef Cattle unsold. | 
Beef Cattle.—Last weck’s prices, except | 
We quote a few | 


Prices. 
for the best cattle were not supported. 
pairs extra and very fine taken at5Is; Ist quality at 
46s6d a49s5d; second quality 40s6d a 44s; third qual- 
ity 35s6d a 30s, 

Working Oxen—We noticed a few sales. 869,70, 
&5 and 95, 

Cows and Calves—Sales at $20, 22, 24, 33, 37, and 46. 

Sheep—All at market were sold at about 5 50 each. 

Swine—Sales as follows: one lot selected 8 and; 
one entire lot 7 3-4 and 83-4; one selected lot large | 
Barrows 8, one at7 1-2 and one at 71-4. Atretail, for 
large Hogs 8 and9; Shoats, 9 and 10. 








ST HELENA POTATOES, 
100 bushels of the above superior Potatoes for sale at the 
New England Farmer office, for 80 cts. per bushel. | 
June &. Th 





COCOONS AND RAW SILKE. 

The Northampton Silk Company, will pay Cash for Cocoons 
and Raw Silk at their Establishment at the Oil Mill Place at 
Northampton. 

‘The Cocoons should be str’ pped of the fless, aad placed in 
the sun three or four days in suecession, to destroy the Chrys- 
alis, ad should not be packed for transportation till they have 
been gathered three weeks. If they are put up betore well 
cured, the dampness from the dead Chrysalis will cause them 
to heat and render them useless. They should be carefully 
packed in dry boxes or barrels—not pressed but shaken down. 
‘The Company will contract for any quantity to 10,000 bushels, 
to be delivered in good order at Northampton. The price 
will be regulated according to quality. Cultivators should be 
aware that a loss of fifty per cent is often made, by want of | 
attention in feeding. Consequently the price will vary—from | 
$2 50 to $5 00 per bushel will be paid. It is the intention of | 
the company, that this shall be a permanent market for Co- | 
coons and Raw Silk. Cocoons will be purchased by the 
pound, as soon as the necessary experiments have been made, 
to regulate the price according to the age of the Cocoons, as 
it is well known, that they become gradually lighter ‘or several 
months, tillall moisture is evaporated. Cultivators in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire will find it convenient to forward 
Cocoons by the River Boats. 

Communications (post paid) may be addressed to 

SAMUEL WHITMARSH, 
President of the Northampton Silk Company. 





June 8. 





SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

Among which are the following beautiful varieties,—aLu 
WARRANTED DOUBLE. 

Lord Lyndhurst, 50 ets. Sulphuria Excelsa, Exquisite 
Yellow, 75 cts. Queen of the Dahlias, 150. Levick’s In- 
comparable, petals scarlet tipped, 100. Widnalli’s Flora, fine 
quilled Rose, 1.00. Widuall’s Dark Purple, 100. Widuall’s 

lutus, rosy purple, 100. Grand Duke of Tuscany. black, 
75 ects Queen of the Yellow, 75 cts. Tyso’s Matilda, fine 
lilac, 75 ets. Felgate’s Negro, fine black, 100. For sale at 
the Seed Store, connected with the New England Farmer, 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street. 

May 25. 





CARROT SEED. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 250 Ibs. very fine 
Long Orange Carrot Seed. Every farmer knows the value 
of carrots as fodder for horses and cattle. It is calculated 
that one bushel of them, is fully equal to one bushel of oats. 
They produce on an average 500 bushels to the acre. The 
seed may be sown to the 20th of June. May 18. 








BOUND VOLUMES OF THE SILK MANUAL. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and New England 
Seed store, the first volume of the Silk Manval and Practical 
Farmer, neatly bound. Price 624 cents. 

The book contains 192 pages, and a great amount of val- 
uable information on the subject of Silk Culture, It is deci- 
dedly the cheapest book, extant, that treats upon that subject 

May 4. ; 





FOR SALE. 
Wild, China, and Bremen Geese, enquire of JOHN PAR- 


HEMP SEED. 
Just received, 100 bushels prime and fresh Hemp Seed, | 


| which will be sold low, at the New England Seed Store, Nos, 


June 1. 





IPRICES 


Te ee 


OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





FARM FOR SALE. j FROM 
For sale a Farm in Bed‘ord, County of Middlesex, 17 miles | APPLES, Russetts and Paldwins, rre} 1 50 
from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu- Be ANS, While, | bese 1) | 87 | 
ding about Lo acres covered witha valuable growth of wood | Dehe, ness. . ‘ | barrel IL 50 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, | Cargo, No. i. ’ . 4 i eC io 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- | prime, ° , ; “ | 796 
| Beeswax, (Americen) ;pound | — 26 = 


tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and | 
shrubs which have been collected at mach labor and expense ; 
attached to the garden is a Green House filled with thriily 


bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which | FreatHERs, northern, geese, 


will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm 
is under good cultivation and together with the Garden is | 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &c &e., which the present owner | 
has spared no expence in obtaining. ‘The Farm is bounded | 
on the west by Concord River, which is well supplied with | 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making ita | 
desirable retreat to the gentleman who is tond of fishing or | 


shooting. | 
! 


Possession willbe given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
which will be hberal, apply to the suhseriber in Boston or at 
the Farin. JAMES VILA. 


OSAGE ORANGE, &c. 


Nursery of William Kenrick, at Nonantum Hill, Newton. | 


OSAGE ORANGE—Maclura aurantica. 
and one of the most ornamental of all our native trees. It 
bears striking resemblance to the crange tree. The fran, 
which is not eatable, is large like an orange, and of a go'd 


| color and splendid. ‘The wood produces fine yellow dye, aud 


is one of the most tough, strong, and elastic of all the woods ; 
it is called Bow Wood, and is supposed to be the most durable 
timber in the world, and for ship timber is preferred to live 
oak. The wood, like that of the orange, is armed with long 
sharp, spines, and makes the strongest and most beautiful of 
all hedges. The trees are some male and some female, there 
fore requiring more than one for the production of fruit; but 
these cannot be distinguished when young. Price 50 cts. each, 
and 85,00 a dozen. 
—ALSO— 

LANCASHIRE GOOSEBERRIES. A new importationof 
finest Lancashire Gooseberries, is just received, Price $3 a 
dozen. 


—ALSo— 
COCKSPUR, OR NEW CASTLE THORNS FOR 


HEDGES. A new supply of this beautiful plant 1s just re- 
ceived and may now be had if applied for scon. Hedges of 


| this plant have been proved by John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, 


and these, during 17 years, have never been annoyed by the 
destructive borer. Plants young, and worth $10 a 1000. 
Orders sent by mail, post paid, will be promptly executed, 

Double Dahlias of fine varieties, are now ready for d. livery. 


NATIVE FOREST TREES. 

The subscriber will furnish the following kinds of Native 
Forest Trees from the vicinity of Bangor, Maine, and ship 
them carefully, according to orders, viz.: Silver Firs, (frem 
2 to 3 feet high); Elms, (from 5 to 25 feet); Rock Maples, 
(from 5 to 25 feet); Mountain Ash, (from 5 to 25 feet) ; 
Spruee, Sumachs, Pines, and Cedars, Red Cherry, Sugar 
Plums, and Junipers. Also Seed of the above trees furnished 
in their season. Any orders addressed to the subscriber. 
Seedsman at Bangor, or left at Geo. C. Barrett’s New England 
Seed Store, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 

Bangor, May 2, 1836. WM. B&B. HARLOW. 








1! 


PHINNEY CORN, 

For sale, a few bushels of this superior Early Corn, recom- 
mended in the current volume of the New England Farmer, 
by Capt. Daniel Chandler. Price $3 per bushel. May 18. 





SPLENDID DAHLIA ROOTS, 

Just received from the Laneaster Gardens, a fine assort- 
ment of splendid Dahlia Roots. For sale at the New England 
Seed Store. 

60 ACRES 

Of the best land in Roxbury, for sale, situated on Brush 
Hill Turnpike, about 4 miles from ths eity, near Grove Hall, 
together with all the buildings thereon, comprising a conve- 
nient dwelling house, 2 barns, one of which has a cellar, and 
is capable of holding 100 tons of hay, with an inexhaustible 
weil of soft water contiguous—a milf house—corn barn, sheds, 
&c.—large, valuable orchards of inoculated fruit trees of 
all kinds,—a nursery of young trees—gooseberries, currants, 
&c. The land is well adapted to the growth of the Mulberry 
and is accessible by two roads. For further particulars en- 
quire of Charles McIntire, No.5, Exchange strect, Boston, or 


of the subscriber on the premises, 
THOS, H. DARLING. 








KINSON, Back street, Roxbury. June I. 


Roxbury, May 23d, 1836. 


A hardy tree, 
- ! 


| Burren store, Ne. | . % . | | 20 12 


| CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ~ 60 
; | 5 ' 
} southern, geese, . | a } ok ro 
| Fiax, American, . : . > * * 9 15 
| Fisu, Cod, ‘ . | quinte! | 8 00 er 
Arie Fioun, Genesee, . . cash | barrel | 700) 7 12 
. Dalumore, Howard street, aad | 7 00 7 12 
Baltimore, wharf, ‘ ; “4 | 687; 7 
Alexaudiia, . ° , ° 7 00 o4 
Grain, Cor, northern yellow none, bushel 92 . 
southern flat yellow ; «6 | 85 Pe 
white, ¥ - 738 80 
tye, northern, }  « | 95 38 
Barley, ae | « | go] 5@ 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) } #75) 4 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 25 00 | 30 
eastern screwed, F | ° | 25 00 | 27 “ 
hard pressed, : . . j | 25 00 | 27 00 
Hionse - e gallon 
Hors, Ist quality . . | pound | 13 +4 
2d quadity . = 11) 1s 
Lanp, Boston, Ist sort, . ° . *.: 2a = 
southern, Ist sort, o | 16 I ; 
LEATHER..s aughter, sole, » ‘ " | 8} 20 
do, upper, - 12 | is 
dry hide, sole, P Sag i 19 21 
do, upper, . 4 ; = 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, ; 97 pa 
Baltimore, sole, . : = 25 27 
Lime, best sort, : ‘ , . cask | 115) 118 
Piaster Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | | 250| 27 


Pog PF 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, | barrel | 25 50 | 26 90 





Navy, mess. . ; : « | 
hone, middlings, scarce, “ 
Seens, Herdd’s Grass, . ie . {bushel} 275) 3 00 
Red Top, . ‘ ° ” 40| 44 
Red Clover, northern pound 11) 12 
Sirk Cocoons, (American). . [bushel] 300} 
TaLLow, tried, . ‘ : ? lb. 9 | 10 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 65 75 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55 65 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 55 58 
de, 1-2 do. “ 50 
do. 1-4 and common “ 40 45 
Native washed ; : “ 38 60 
-  fPulled superfine, . “ 58 690 
=u | istLambs, . x ‘a 50 § 
= =<¢2d do. : " “ 40 41 
SEI 3d do, . 7 “ 30 35 
«4 Ist Spinning, . ‘ “ 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | 
less per Ib. 








PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, . é pound, 14] 16 
southern, aud. western, - 13 13 
Pork, whole hogs, ° ‘ | « 10 
PouLtTrRy, . . ° x ll 15 
Burrer,(tub) . , : | « | 90} 9 
lump 2 . 1: | ee. oe 
EaGs, . : dozen! 15 18 
PoTaTokrs, jbushel| 45] 50 
CIDER, | barrel | 2 50| 275 
> —_—— se 





ADVERTISEMENT, 
The subscriber, resident in the city of Rochester, Morroe 
County in the State of New York, will attend to the collee- 
tion of Mortgages, or any general land business in the County 
of Monroe. Persons wishing to buy Farms in that fertile re- 
gion, will find it for their interest to cail on him as he has many 
Farms for sale. WILLIAM ATKINSON, 
Land Broker, No. 27, Exchange Street. 
Reference to Col. Joseru May, 
Epwarp Crurrt, 
Samuet May, Esq’rs. 
Rochester, N. Y. March 5. 3m. 


FRENCH SUGAR BEET, 

A valuable root for the table when young, and for Cattle 
when fully grown ; very productive. 2 to 2 1-2 lbs. will seed 
an acre. For sale at the Seed Store, 51 and 52, North Mar 
ket street. may 25, 





an 


JUNE 8, 1836, 
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IMUSCBIL LAIN 

THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 
The Lady-Bug sat in the rose’s heart, 

And smiled with pride and scorn, 
As she saw a plain drest Ant go by, 

With a heavy grain of corn. — 
So she drew the curtains of damask round, 

And adjusted her silken vest, 
Making her glass of a drop of dew 

That lay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laugh’d so loud that the Ant look’d up, 
And seeing her haughty face, 

Took no more notice, but travell’d on 
At the same industrious pace: — 

But a sudden blast of Autumn came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 

And down the rose with the Lady-Bug bent, 
And scatter’d its leaves around. 


Then the houseless Lady was much amaz’d, 
For she knew not where to go, 
And hoarse November’s early blast 
Had brought with it rain and snow: 
Her wings were chill’d and her feet were cold, 
And she wish’d for the Ant’s warm cell, 
And what she did in the wintry storm, 
I’m sure I cannot tell. 


But the careful Ant was in her rest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all, like herself to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride: — 

And I thought as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 


Than be idle and dress in silk. 


L. H. 8. 





Anecpore,—* Anexcellent clergyman, possess- 
ing much knowledge of human nature, instructed 
his large fa nily of daughters, in the ordinary 
practice of music. They were all observed to be 
exceedingly amiable and happy. A friend inquir- 
ed if there was any secret in his mode of educa- 
tion. He replied, “ when any thing disturbs their 
temper, I say to them sing, and if I hear them 
speaking against any person, I call them to sing to 
me, and so they sung away all causes of discon. 
tent, and every disposition to scandal.” Such 
a use of this accomplishment, might serve to fit a 
company of angels. Young voices around the 
domestic altar, breathing sacred music, at the hour 
of morning and evening devotion, are a sweet and 
touching accompaniment.”— L. H. Sigourney. 








Reason FoR BEING A BacurLor.—* My dear 
Tom,” said a young whipster to a bachelor friend, 
“it’s most half past kissing time with you, and 
you are not married yet — what’s the reason, eh ? 
— fair and hearty, well off, what’s 
any objection to the sex, eh?” 

“W-w-w-why n-n-n-no,” replied the other, 
winking and blinking as if ina convulsion, “ but 
you se-se-see | 8-s-s-stutter s-s-so, I never could 
p-p-p-pop the q-q-q-question !” 


the reason 2— 


Human happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom; freedom none but virtue ; virtue ‘none 
but knowledge; and neither freedom nor virtue, 
nor knowledge, has any vigor, or immortal hope, 
except in the principles of the Christian faith, and 
in the sanctions of the Christian Religion. —Presi- 


dent Quincy. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





THe UNWRITTEN MUSIC OF Sprinc.—How so-| A London correspondent of the Albany Adver- 
norous the voices of spring, proeceding from ev- | tiser, describing the shoals of half-starved, half- 
ery living thing in the air, and among the reeds of | clad emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland to 





the brook. Just listen! ‘There’s an old bull frog 
on the margin of the stream, with one leg in the 
water by way of a cooler. How he thrums away 
on his bass-viol—‘thung — thung— thong — thung 
thong—pout chug!” ‘That little frogress opposite 
plays the treble to a charm, without scarce open- 
ing her mouth — « te-weet——te-weet —hirr-irr-ir— 
te-weet—gosh !’ And down she darts into the 


stone from some cruel boy. 
leader — that “ green-eyed monster,” dressed in 
yellow breeches, and a white sash around him. 
Hear him ashe stands up so majestically against 
that reed — “Paddy-got droonk—paddy-got droonk 
got-droonk—oonh— unk ”— and dlown he goes to 
wet his whistle. 
ister over head — calling upon his tribe to go and 


gy—stingy—go and see Miss Philesy— Philesy— 
so sweet—sweet—she’'ll die soon—oh dear !” ‘Pshaw 
—pshaw—chuck’ trills the thrasher. ‘Miew— 
miew—miew’—squeaks the cat-bird, ‘Who-whip 
poor-will’ cries one.—‘Katy-did—katy-did’ trills 
another. ‘Pll come and see, I will-I will’ sings 
the yellow bird. And so sung they all are their un- 
written music, without a discordant note, unless 
perhaps from some hoarse, unsoaken bull-frog, 
who has caught a wheezing cold from lying too 
long on the ground. A lean mare who was nib- 
bling near and listening to the chorus, would 
have shaken her sides and ventured three or four 
salutatory horse laughs — if it had not been sach 
confounded hot weather.— Claremont Eagle. 





Common Expressions.— The origin of many 
of the little proverbial expressions in common use, 
might easily enough be traced toa printing office. 


water — her great toe awfully mangled with a_ 
> ; 
‘Then there’s the old | 


Then flutters a chattering chor- 


watch theirsick mates—* boblink—boblink—stin- | 


| America, thinks that the many rail roads aboutto 

be undertaken in England and Ireland will obvyi- 
| ate the necessity, in a great degree, of emigration, 
by giving employment to thousands who could 
otherwise not obtain it. 





Beet Sugar.—We find the following article is 
making the cireuit of American Periodicals, but 
cannot be responsible for its correctness, 


Dr Tier of Germany, has invented a_ process 
_by means of which beet root can be transformed 
‘into solid white sugar in the space of eight hours. 

The produce in October and December last, 
,under this process, including the melasses, was 


| from 9 to 10 per cent. 


| The export of Boots and Shoes has increased 
| beyond the expectations of the most sanguine. 
| Those who are best acqnainted with it, estimate 
|the amount which will be exported from this State 
this year, at $20,000,000, of which Lynn alone 
| does one tenth part. The export last year was 
#10,500,000, not reckoning towns which made less 


| than $100,000 worth. —.Vewburyport Herald. 








| 

| WANTED, 

| A man thoroughly qualified to take the management and 
| work ona smal Farm. A married man will be preferred if 
| the wife can undertake the cooking and washing of a small 
family. ‘The best of :eferences will be required to such per- 
| sons with whom they have lived, as to capabilities and char- 


facter. Letters addressed post paid to box 265 New Haven, 
Le d post paid ! 
| or application to the Agricultural Warehouse, will be attend- 
\ 

ed to. May 25. 





SILK WORMS EGGS, 
Just received at the New England Seed Store, a few thou- 
| sands of Silk Worms Eggs of the differcut varieties White, 
2eropsa year, Black and Mammoth, in papers, from 25 cts. 
0 2 00 per paper. May 25. 


TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 








For instance, a blundering apprentice boy, (who 
by the way, goes to |-arn the trade with only one | 
idea in his head —that he shall ¢ sartinly,’ make | 
his fortune in the end, if he only attends at the | 
outset, as the schoolmaster told him to crossing 
his vs and dotting his i’s,) before he gets aceus- 
tomed to the types in his case, confounds differ- 
ent letters, that have some little resemblance in 
shape and form. He sets up asmall piece of copy, 
‘on trial’ and carries his matter to the foreman to | 
read over in the ‘stick.’ ‘Why Sam, what vil- | 
lainous work you make,— Are you such a block- | 
head as not to know a p from aq? Be careful — | 
more eareful! Here take this other piece of copy 
— mind, now, and not confound the letters!’ Sam 
tugs and sweats, blows, puffs, and strains his eyes 
over the ‘copy.’ He handles the types, and looks 
at them well, to be sure that he gets it all right. 
In about two hours he has got his task done, it is | 
carried to the master again and thus it goes: ¢ geter 
qiper qicked_ a qeek of qickled qeqgqers.’ 

‘The master’s patience is about worn out, * Why 
you little bungling blockhead! why ’—‘ Oh don’t 
don’t sir!’ interrupts am —‘I won’t do so agin 
— il do better nexttime.’ ‘ Here, take out those 
q’s and put in p’s in every word.’ Dang it all,’ says 
the half-diseouraged boy, ¢ it can’c be my fault — 
it’s the types, ifs a hard case!’ ‘Not so very hard 
either, Sam! If you live to be as old as Methuse- 
‘lah, whatever your business, youll always find 
your case a‘hard one’ unless you mind your p’s 
and q’s.—Ib. 








Just published and for sale by Tuttle, Weeks & Dennett, 
School street, and at the Farmer Office, Terrible ‘l'ractoration 
and other Poems, by Christopher Caustic, M. D., and mem- 
her of no less than Nineteen very learned Societies. Third 
American Edition. 

April 27. 





SILK COCOONS. 

The highest market prices will be paid for any quantity of 
Silk Cocoons. Apply at the New England Seed Store, Nos. 
51 and 52, North Market street. 

May 25. 


tf 
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